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FOREWORD 


HE CONSORT has not appeared since 1937, but in other 

respects what has come to be known as the Dolmetsch 
Movement has gone steadily forward. 

This year it is possible for the Foundation, thanks to 
increased membership, to resume publication of THE CONSORT, in 
pursuance of its original aim of ensuring “that the results of 
Arnold Dolmetsch’s researches be continued and extended and 
passed on to future generations.” 

The sincere thanks of the Editor are due to those who have 
gencrously given their contributions to form this first re-issue. 

The pioneer work of Arnold Dolmetsch paved the way for 
the present world-wide renaissance of early music played on 
instruments that were, many of them, considered obsolete fifty 
years ago. His gifts as a craftsman reinstated these instruments, 
but in matters of interpretation he invented nothing. His 
genius lay in the fact that his spirit was in tune with the music 
of the past. When decyphering and studying a composition, his 
inner ear heard how it should sound, and his exceptional 
musical gift told him when he had got it right. But he was 
not a man to content himself with relying on his own judgment 
in such matters, and he embodied the results of his researches 
in his book on Interpretation as revealed by contemporary 
evidence. 

The articles published in THe consort follow the same line 
of scholarly musicianship in the field of research and in further 
elucidation of some of the many problems concerning early 


music and its interpretation as a living art. 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF EQUAL TEMPERAMENT 
BY 


MABEL DOLMETSCH 


Tue ttle of “Das Wohltemperierte Clavier,” given by J. S. Bach 
to the forty- eight Preludes and Fugues, has led to a widespread 
assumption that Bach was, if not the inventor, at least the first 
musician to make practical use of the device called “equal 
temperament.” Cultured Italian musicians of the 16th century, 
however, not only recognised it as indispensable for the 
performance of concerted music employing instruments of 
various types and all music containing | modulations, but these 
musicians avowedly owed this invention to the writings of 
Ptolemy and Aristoxenus. 


The reasons for the adoption of this system are abl 
expounded by Hercule Bera a (a classical scholar, 
astronomer, mathematician and a ept in the theory of music), 
in his treatise “Il Desiderio overo De Concerti di varij § Strumenti 
Musicali.”” This work was first published by him in Venice in 
1594 under a disguised name, as befitting an author of noble 
lineage; but in 1599 it was re-published, and this time the true 
authorship was acknowledged. This treatise is a summary of 
certain theoretical discussions which he had enjoyed with his 
friend, Annibale Melone, director of the School of Music of 
Bologna, to which famous institution musicians from all parts 
of Europe resorted. 


The author adopts the then popular style of dialogue 
between master and pupil, the master being nz imed “Alemanno 
Benelli” (an anagram on Annibale Melone) and the pupil 
“Gratioso Desiderio,” as implying the cultured seeker after 
knowledge. 

The two meet accidentally near to the residence of 
Gratioso. He joyfully hails the encounter as of good augury, 
provided that the master has no other business on hand. 
Alemanno replies that his intention was to attend a concert, 
announced as taking place soon after dinner, in which some forty 
performers, both vocal and instrumental, were to participate. 
He had supposed that, owing to the large number of performers, 
they were unlikely to begin very punctually, and had, therefore, 
allowed the hot weather and his good dinner to produce their 
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natural effect and lull him to sleep. From this agreeable 
somnolence he had suddenly roused himself, to proceed with all 
haste to the concert. 


“Aha!” exclaims Gratioso, “my good augury begins to 
declare itself, Messer Alemanno, for the concert towards which 
you were hurrying is already finished; and I, having heard it all 
from beginning to end, was returning homeward with my mind 
in such a state of turmoil and confusion that I cannot think 
what would have happened unless you, intelligent and perfect 
as you are in the art and profession, could set me free, or 
provide me with some pan, 


Though lamenting his ill fortune in having missed the 
concert, Alemanno consents to accompany Gratioso to his house. 
There, seated at their ease in a cool and airy loggia, they 
embark on their conference. 


Gratioso opens the discussion in these words: “I was 
walking along for a little while before I met and recognised 
you, meditating as I sometimes do and thinking of how, having 
on several occasions been to diverse concerts of music, with 
voices accompanied by a variety of instruments, I have never 
experienced that great delight which I had imagined and looked 
forward to; and which, in sum, I had expected therefrom. And 
particularly to-day, when I attended this one, from which 
having seen such a great apparatus of instruments, among which 
were a large clavecembalo, a large spinet,* three lutes of various 
forms, a great quantity of viols and a number of trombones, two 
cornets, one straight and one curved, two rebecs, several large 
flutes, both straight (i.e. recorders) and transverse, a large double 
harp and a lyra,} all to accompany many fine voices, I expected 
to hear a celestial harmony. Instead, I heard such a confusion, 
not to say discordance, as gave me offence rather than pleasure.” 


He appeals to the master for an explanation of this 
phenomenon, asking whether the fault lies in his own lack of 
judgment. Alemanno reassures him on this point and makes 
the suggestion that the instruments were, perhaps, carelessly 
tuned. “But no,” says Gratioso, “for all the performers were 


* A clavecembalo was plucked with leather plectra, and a spinet with quills. 
‘*‘Arpichordo”’ was the name applied to a clavecembalo with a “harp”’ 
stop. 


¥ A large bass viol with fourteen strings. 
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expert virtuosi and many of them capable of themselves 
directing similar Concerti” 


Alemanno suggests other explanations connected with the 
difficulties of keeping so many viols and lutes with clavecembalo 


and spinet in tune, and also with the inequality of people’s 
hearing. 


These suggestions having also been refuted, he gets to the 
fundamental cause of the apparent discordance, saying that in 
concerted music using various types of instruments, some of 
these instruments are stable, or fixed, some are stable-but- 
adjustable, and some entirely mobile. “The instruments which 
are entirely fixed,” he continues, “are those which, when they 
have been tuned by the diligent master, cannot alter their 
accord in any way, such as organs, clavecembali, harpsichords, 
spinets and the double harps....” He goes on to explain that 
viols and lutes are stable-but-adjustable, since the judicious 
player, by touc hing the frets a little above or below, can alter 
the pitc h appreciably; he also asserts that cin transverse 
flutes, cornets, etc., come under this category, because the skilful 
player can modify the pitch by means of his breath and also by 
his manner of stopping the holes. 


The entirely free and mobile instruments which he 
enumerates are the trombones, the rebecs and the lyras. These 
last were apparently unfretted at that time. He next explains 
that the organs, clavecembali, spinets, etc., are of a like species, 

“and sound the diatonic scale of Ptolemy, but tempered or 
apportioned ....’” “The lutes and viols are of another species, but 
equal among themselves; and these are reputed by some writers 
to give the scale instituted by Aristoxenus, having the tones 
divided into two equal semitones ....” The wind instruments, 
he considers, incline rather to the scale of Ptolemy, while the 
trombones, rebecs and lyras could sound at will “all three 
harmonic genera in all their twenty-four varieties.” At this 
point he seats himself at a harpsic hord, while Desiderio takes a 
viol. (In order to understand the comparison we must assume 
that the harpsichord in question was tuned to what is now 
called “mean tuning” the which favours the simpler keys at 
the expense of the extreme keys, these latter becoming thereby 
unbearably discordant). The master then demonstrates the 
divergencies i in the scale between that of a keyboard instrument 
and that of the viol, whose semitones are all equal, as also are 
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those of the lute. He shows that the lute and viol can 
transpose a tone up or down without affecting the intonation, 
whereas the accompanying harpsichord is unable so to change 
its key without becoming out of tune with them. 


Gratioso then asks what is meant by a pportioned* or 
tempered instruments and is told that the tempering of stable 
and _ stable-but- ~adjustable instruments has been arrived at in 
order to avoid the “plurality or multitude of strings, and 
through the complaisance of the performers, in order that such 
instruments may the more easily accompany the others, the 
which to unify is impossible, as you have now understood; that 
is, the stable with the stable- -but-adjustable, and the entirely 
mobile with the stable, without much offence and displeasure . . .” 
Alemanno further explains: “When I said plurality of strings 
I did not mean such as we nowadays see.... because such a 
plurality is but a duplication or triplication of the first perfect 
system. But by the true plurality of strings or pipes should be 
understood that which is multiplied in order to enable one to 
have all the consonances in their perfect proportion... .’” There 
follows an exposition of the mathematical proportions of the 
various intervals and an explanation of the diatonic musical 
system of Ptolemy (based on the sequences of the Tetrachords) 
and of the incorporation therewith of the Chromatic genus 
with its own system of Tetrachords. This leads to a 
demonstration of the necessary variation in pitch of certain 
notes of the scale in relation to their context in order to produce 
all the consonant intervals in their perfection. The author 
proceeds to work out the theoretical solution of the problem 
as follows:.— 


Alemanno: “To conclude now by speaking of the true 
ylurality of strings: To all that I have already said on this 
subject, I will but add that it would be necessary to add to E 
another flat of lower pitch than that of the ordinary E-flat, the 
which is considered necessary to make a true fourth with the 
ordinary B-flat and a true fifth with the other B-flat above it; 
but it would not do so otherwise; and thus, as I have said, 
is necessary to add another (E-flat) below, which will give hi 
(the said intervals) in their true proportions; and this will mean 
lowering the sound by what we call a comma... .” 





* “narticipato.”’ 
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After further elaboration of this system, Alemanno 
illustrates it with a diagram of a keyboard containing divided 
black keys of which the front gives a lower pitch than the back. 
The black key between C and D is, however, single. “I did not 
believe,” comments Gratioso, “that musicians were so subtle and 
learned in argument. But I confess my error.” Alemanno 
answers, “You were not in error except it be that you have 
always esteemed those as musicians who only know how to 
string notes together, as they say, and are merely practitioners, 
the which I avow do not enter into our present reasoning. Of 
their status enough has been said. But if you should have 
intercourse with theoretical musicians you would know what 
they (practical musicians) ought to be; and the writings of the 
ancients clearly and briefly demonstrate this... .” 


Finally, the author passes from the theoretical aspect of 
the problem to the practical solution provided by the equally 
tempered scale, saying: “It suffices me at present that you 
understand what are the true thirds both minor and mz yjor; the 
true fourths and the true fifths and similarly both of the true 
sixths.... But I reiterate that this tempering is but an escape 
from the true plurality of strings, and that with one single B-flat 
and one single D and only two E’s, one makes the effect 
approximately that would be provided by the two B-flats, two 
D’s and three E’s, deceiving the sense of the listener, because 
such an one does not entirely taste the delight which he would 
taste when hearing the consonances in their perfect form; but 
thus hears them for the most part either augmented or reduced, 
the which action of narrowing is called by the master makers 
(who were also the tuners) ‘ ‘cutting the corner” (spundare).... 
Thus then by such a feat of alteration, which these masters call 
tempering, no one consonance is alienated sufficiently from its 
correct or true form for the ears of the auditors to be unable to 
listen to and willingly endure it... .” 


The author gives a list of his compatriots from Fogliano to 
Galileo who have written, though very briefly, on this subject, 
and indulges in speculations as to how the ‘invention was first 
evolved by the master makers of instruments who, doubtless, 
starting from the perfect intervals obtainable on the monochord, 
then tested the collective result on their keyboard, and found 
that, not only were some of the fifths, fourths, thirds and sixths 
false, but that some of these consonant intervals were so far 
removed from their true form as to be altogether unusable. 
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Hence, he concludes, they began to experiment how they 

might, “leaving reason on one side, and ignoring the true 
proportions of the consonant intervals, satisfy and please the 
sense of hearing, which is the principal object of harmony . 
But fixing to begin with, with the utmost possible perfection, 
the upper octaves of the sound of this key of C, at the pitch 
which they judge to be convenient (both in the lower registers 
and in the higher), which is universally ¢ ‘alled by such modern 
masters, chorister’s pitch . . 


Gratioso, who finds much verisimilitude in his master’s 
conclusions, remarks that the modern tuners accomplish their 
task with so much ease and certitude that one might almost 
believe their operations to be based on science. But Alemanno 
disagrees, saying that so individual is the sense of he: ring that, 
were two practised tuners, starting from an agreed unison, put 
to tune two similar instruments in separate rooms, they would 
be found on comparison to have produced certain disparities i in 
their scale. 


The conversation eventually returns to the subject of 
orchestras and concerted music, Alemanno describing the 
marvellous musical establishments maintained in the great 
Ducal Palaces and certain famous Schools of Music. At this 
point, however, we must take leave of Messer Alemanno and 
his pupil Gratioso, for this fascinating subject would require a 
long article to itself. 
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INTERPRETATION 
BY 


CARL F. DOLMETSCH 


THERE is a growing and welcome realisation that if we honour 
the memory and genius of great early composers, we should 
also honour their wishes when we interpret their music. Yet 
there are thousands of musicians who daily commit the sin of 
violating these wishes, simply because such musicians lack the 
interpretive knowledge which could become theirs if they first 
realised their need ot it. The more conscientious pride them- 
selves on adhering faithfully to the text, as they see it, while 
failing to realise that it gives but a bare, and by no means 
consistent, outline of the composers’ intentions. Some composers 
made copious use of many signs to indicate the ornaments, 
phrasing and expression they required i in addition to the written 
notes. When understood, these signs are a great help; they 
have been mastered by some performers, but there has then been 
a tendency to observe the letter, while failing to grasp the spirit 
of the music. A great many early texts are entirely devoid of 
such markings, and then it is only by a scrupulous sifting and 
co- ordinating of evidence, drawn from the ae of the early 
masters themselves, that we can understand the language, and 
read between the notes as we were intended to do. My father, 
Arnold Dolmetsch, devoted years of patient, practical ‘research 
to this confused and neglected subject, and I would like to voice 
my gratitude for his inspired tes ching. He assembled for 
posterity the results of his researches in his great book, The 
Interpre tation of the Music of the 17th and 18th Centuries, 

which is available to all. I would urge aia who wish to pursue 
this vital subject of interpretation to consult the book at a 
public library, or procure a copy. Its strength lies in the fact 
that it doesn’t sponsor the personal views of its author, but 
those which the early musicians expressed in their day regarding 
the manner in which they wanted their music performed. 


Ornamentation, expression and phrasing are an integt yo 
part of the musical text, never things to be superimposed, ¢ 








* Obtainable from Novello and Co., 160, Wardour Street, W.1., and Oxford 
University Press (price 15s.). 
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dispe nsed with if they prove inconvenient! Far from impeding 
the flow of an expressive adagio, they materially assist it, when 
properly applied. In present- -day music, the gap between what 
is actually written and what is expected i in performance is small, 
but during the 17th and 18th centuries it was immense. We 
don’t dispute that the old shorthand figured bass method of 
implied accompaniment requires realization, but how many of 
us are aware that the melodic line of the solo instrument is also 
frequently but a bare framework, equally needing amplification 
by the interpreter ? 


In the past he, like the accompanist, could be relied upon 
to render full justice to the music. It was indeed often regarded 
as an insult to the accomplished performer to indicate too 
closely in the text what was expected of him in its performance. 
Now that this language is lost, how can any such reliance be 
placed on a modern performer’s rendering of an early work? 
Is it any wonder that, even though such a performer may have 
ample technique, and a well-produced tone, he makes an 18th 
century sonata sound threadbare? You may ask why we put 
up with, and even Jike, these modern misperformances ? Well, 
there are several reasons: one is that we like best what we are 
accustomed to, until we have become used to the idea of 
something better. Another is that really great music cannot be 
entirely killed by inadequate rendering; a remnant of beauty 
hides many sins from the less discerning. 


There are interesting examples of early composers who 
repented inicing relied too much on performers when first 
publishing their works. Corelli’s violin sonatas were republished 
during his lifetime (by Roger, Amsterdam), with, as the English 
text tells us, “. . . the graces to all the Adi agios, and other places 
where the author thought proper.” The plain and ornamented 
versions are printed one above the other for comparison, and 
provide irrefutable proof of the composer's intentions. 


Now we will consider how the many, and interdependent, 
essentials of interpretation are best woven into the text to make 
it Jive, where and when they apply : — 


Firstly, let us always remember that ornaments badly 
performed are worse than none; they do harm not only by 
spoiling the music, but also by providing apparent justification 
for the brazen who affirm they “do not like the ornaments!” 
This is often the refuge of those who haven't troubled to study 
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the subject, and regard the ornaments as unnecessary trimmings, 

and fail to see that they are an indispensable part of the text. 
If a performer must presume to differ from Bach or Couperin, at 
least let him know first from what he is departing, for only a 
master of the rules is entitled to break them. I attach so much 
importance to interpretation that, while I strongly urge that 
the right instruments be used, I would prefer to hear the right 
man on the wrong instrument. 


A good knowledge of ornamentation must not be allowed 
to impair our sense of rhythm, for that will lead to faulty 
application, and a breaking up of the melody. The commonest 
rhythmic error is that of bringing the ornaments impetuously 
before the beat. This i impairs the rhythmic structure, and fouls 
the harmony as well, producing an untidy result. 


Listening to the bass is helpful in placing ornaments, which 
must come on the beat, and must also be preceded by a tiny 
articulation break. 


This verv small space before the ornaments is not an 
addition to the time value of the bar, but is requisitioned from 
the time-value of the preceding note. 


The flow of an expressive adagio must not depend solely 
upon a so-called “smooth legato,” with lush vibrato. Here also 
there must be punctuation and articulation, which are as 
necessary as to an actor declaiming a moving passage, if he is 
to avoid a monotonous drawl. Feeling and expression there 
must be, er a leaning on important notes, but remembering 
always that before emphasis there must be articulation, or the 
result will be a sag. These expressive rests must precede all 
accents, Ornaments, syncopations, repeated notes, new phrases 
and modulations. 


What we now read as even pairs of quavers and semiquavers 
in 18th century adagios were by no means played rigidly even. 
This doesn’t mean just dotted rhythm; they were played i in a 
proportion of approximately two to one. Corroboration of this 
is sometimes found in composers’ notes telling us to play such 
—_ even, where a rigid effect is specifically required. Another 
way of stipulating even notes was by dots over the notes, 
appearing to moderns nike staccato dots. Bach’s Violin and 
Harpsichord Sonata No. 2 provides an interesting example in 
the third movement. The bass of the harpsichord part is 
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controlled by dots, while the violin part and upper line of the 


harpsichord (in strict canon) are free. When it is so played, 
all stiffness disappears. 


Another instance where uneven notes are introduced is in 
2 movements, such as sarabands. This rule applies equally, be 
it Bach, Purcell, or their French contemporaries, and the right 
“lilt” is obtained by thinking of the 3 as 2 or 8. 


Quite apart from the ornaments, runs and cadenzas which 
occur during a movement, a trill is almost inescapable at the 
final cadence. This, like all trills, begins from the upper note. 
This upper note is held for half the time value of the written 
note, and constitutes the all-important apoggiatura. 


In addition, there should often be a short flourish or cadenza 
immediately preceding the trill. Both the beginning of the trill, 
and the final note of the piece, should be articulated. 


Short ornaments must always be played with a graceful 
“snap, and just as they should not interfere with the tempo of 
a piece, neither should the tempo affect them. Above all, don’t 
make them limp, for to be ornaments at all, they must consist 
of a rapid succession of notes. This rule applies equally to 
trill terminations; they are of secondary importance, both to 
the trill and the final note, which lie on either side: they merely 
serve as a bridge or link between the two, and should not be 
played heavily. It is difficult to discover where and when the 
nauseating habit of dragging out terminations crept into use. 
They receive undue emphasis at the expense of the final note, 


which should be the real goal. The result is all out of rhythmic 
perspective. 


Natural conservatism may deceive one into thinking at 
first that the bad way is nicer, but this is just a case of having 
lived with it so long as to we unaware of the affliction! 


I have so far dealt principally with interpretation where 
few or no composers’ directions appear in the text. There are, 
of course, abundant examples of carefully annotated original texts 
(for those who will trouble to read them), and here is one of 
the best ways of learning how to treat unmarked texts. The 
language of indicated ornamentation comprised some ninety 
odd different signs, current in most of Europe. The 18th century 
French were the most meticulous in their use. To learn this 
shorthand language, and apply it properly, will ensure a pretty 
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complete performance of such texts, but what are we to do 
when unscrupulous modern editors leave the signs out? One 
remedy is to refer to the source in Museum or Library. The 
alternative is to know the language of interpretation so well that 
one can rise above the edition, supply aked is missing, and 
remove all “improvements” at sight! 


Omissions by editors or eam might well be 
compared with an attempt to simplify a solo of Liszt, by 
removing florid runs, arabesques and written out ornaments— 
and claim that we prefer it unadorned. Such disturbance of 
the pianistic peace would soon meet the fate it deserved! 


Of the vast number of ornaments, and signs for them, in 
use during the 17th and 18th centuries, a connpnentively small 
number is adequate for most requirements. Also, the varied 
appearance of the signs, and their grand soni: will at once 
seem less formidable when we realise that many of them are 
only different ways of saying the same thing. However, some 
of the individual signs have several different meanings , according 
to author, country and period. A plain cross, for instance, can 
mean anything, and the choice is lett to the player's discretion— 
another reason for learning the language! 


The trill and apoggiatura occur, either jointly or separately, 
more frequently than any other ornaments, and, provided the 
apoggiatura is held, and ‘the trill termination not dragged, all 
will be well. Passing trills or shakes are, of course, played 
without apoggiatura or termination. 


Then there is the real Mordent or Pincé, a very useful 
ornament for giving point and brightness to important notes. 
It consists of a rapid alternation of the written note (played 
first) with the one immediately below it, a tone or semitone 
distant, depending on the scale. The turn, or Single Relish, 
occurs, either alone, or as a trill ending, and is too well known 
to require description. 


The Coulé or Elevation makes a pleasant alternative to the 
mordent and is a gay little ornament. The two consecutive 
notes below the principal are played on the accent and in the 
time of the principal. The Springer or Sigh was a favourite 
with Matthew Locke, Purcell and their contemporaries. It is 
an anticipation of the note to come, and, being played before 
the beat, it is an exception to the general rule. 
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Another useful little ornament is the Port-de-Voix Double, 
which consists of two small notes, one below and the other above, 
the written note. 


There was an infinite variety of broken chords, or 
arpeggios—upward, downward, beginning in the middle, etc. 
Suffice it to say that these applied chiefly to keyboard and lute 
music, and that the notes of a chord were hardly ever all struck 
simultaneously. The amount of “breaking” was alw ays sufficient 
to avoid hardness. 


The all-i -important punctuations were sometimes indicated 
by a variety of signs, such as dots and dashes, but it was chiefly 
a matter for the discretion and good taste of the players, rather 
than a reliance on signs. 


The real Acciaccatura, or Pincé Etouffé, applies principally 
to keyboard music. It consists of an additional note, a semitone 
distant from the principal, with which it is simultaneously struck. 
It can belong to the treble, bass, alto or tenor parts, and must 
be released immediately, while the principal notes of the chord 
are allowed to continue vibrating. 


There is a vast array of compound ornaments, which could 
be the subject of an article in themselves. My purpose here has 
been to awaken interest in a vital subject, which, though too 

vast to be treated in detail in so short an article, can be pursued 
further by studying Arnold Dolmetsch’s exhaustive book, 
where ample corroboration will be found, verbatim from the 
early masters, for what I have said in these pages. 


The standards of interpretation which I have outlined — 
at first appear as difficult of attainment for the rank and file of 
musicians as did the achievement of a virtuoso technique in 
the days when it was the envied possession of the few. Just as 
this end has now been reached, and virtuosi are being trained 
by the thousand every year, we may hope that in an age not 
too far distant such technicians will match their one-sided 
brilliance with the mature interpretive knowledge which will 
reveal to them, and to their listeners, the true beauty of the 
music they play. 


“SILENCES D’ARTICULATION’ 
BY 


DOROTHY SWAINSON 


Arnotp Dovmerscn’s book on Interpretation, despite its 493 
pages, is concise and the full implication of the information 
imparted cannot be fully realised and put into practice without 
much study and experimentation by trial and error. 


In a short chapter devoted to Expressive Rests, several 
specific signs which various composers used to indicate these 
rests are given. There are also excerpts from contemporary 
writings concerning implied rests which are, in general, too short 
to be measurable, but without which music is inarticulate and 
monotonous. 


In La Tonotechnie (1775), a book by Pére Engramelle which 
Dolmetsch quotes several times, these brief but all important 
rests are appropriately called Silences d’Articulation. 


Many composers have realised the analogy between music 
and speech. Thomas Mace calls musical phrases “sentences” 
and likens the musician to the orator. Seventy-five years later, 
although musical style had changed, Quantz said the same thing. 
Pére Engramelle enlarges on the subject:— 


“A little attention in the pronunciation given to the 
articulation of the syllables will show that to produce the effect 
of nearly all consonants, the sound of the vowel is stopped 
cither by bringing the lips together or by pressing the tongue 
against the palate, the teeth, etc. All these — of the 
vowel’s sound are as many short silences which detach the 
syllables from one another to form the articulation of speech. 
It is the same in the articulation of music, with the only 
difference that the sound of an imstrument being everywhere 
the same, and producing so to speak only one vowel, the 
silences d’articulation must be more varied than in speech if a 
kind of intelligent and interesting articulation is to be 
produced.” (Quoted by Dolmetsch on page 283). 


Here one must remember that Pére Engramelle is thinking 
more especially of the organ and the harpsichord. When he 
asserts that silences d’articulation must be more varied than in 
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speech, he means the observance of longer and shorter implied 
rests which do not appear in the written text. In a previous 
paragraph he alludes to “an infinity of things which are 
imperfectly indicated in the text or even not at all.” 


Couperin also speaks of the sounds of the harpsichord 
being * ‘incapable of being either swelled or diminished” and that 
because of this “it has seemed almost incredible that any soul 
be given to this instrument.” He then proceeds to explain the 
means whereby he succeeded in ore the hearts of people 
of good taste.” In his own words: L’e X pression-se nsible que je 
propose ¢ doit son effet a la Cessation et a la Suspe nsion des sons, 
faites a propos. He uses three signs for expressive rests ol 
longer duration, the Aspiration or staccato, the Suspension, 
indicating the late arrival of a note, and the comma. This latter 
is a new sign which makes its first appearance in his third book 
of harpsichord pieces, pour marquer la terminaison des Chants 
ou de nos Phrases harmoniques. The comma, he explains in 
the Preface, is generally almost imperceptible, its effect being 
felt without altering the time; vet its observance makes the same 
difference as that which exists between those people who, in 
reading aloud, run all their words together, and those who pause 
at the marks of punctuation. 


G fouperin’ s three specific signs for expressive rests do not, ol 
course, exclude the implied sile nees d’articulation which his 
music requires. And let it not be supposed that his injunctions 
should only be applied to harpsichord and organ music. 


Musical articulation is just as essential on all instruments, 
whether they are capable of dynamic variety or not. “However 
well ordered the fingers may be,” says Quantz, “they cannot 
alone produce musical speech; the tongue (in flute playing) and 
the bow must help, and it is these latter which affect most the 
expression of a piece.” To which Arnold Dolmetsch adds that 

‘on keyboard instruments, the articulation depends entirely 
upon the judicious introductions of rests” (page 281). “The 
dotted note,” says Quantz, “must be emphasised and the bow 
stopped during the dot.” Arnold Dolmetsch comments: “He 
obviously means that the dot becomes a rest” (page 57). The 
German version of Quantz’ book (which was _ published 
simultaneously in 1752 in German and in a French translation) 
says that “the bow should be lifted during the dot.” 
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Philipp Emmanuel Bach implies the same thing in an 
example of fingering, quoted by Dolmetsch on page 223 


+ + 


ro 
3 


Another example of an implied expressive rest is given by 
Claude Daquin in the preface to his Harpsichord Pieces (1735): 


“La véritable propreté du Clavecin consiste selon mot, dans 
le Tact, qui est trés difficile a acquértr; les ope Tendres sont 
remplies d’agréments comme de Ports de Votx, de Cadences 
Portées et d’aspirations que lon connatt cauerenes Mais je 
dots observer que pour bien faire un Port de Voix, il est 
indispensable, quand la petite Note est lhée, de toucher la Note 
de la Basse un peu devant la petite Note et d’ appuyer la pe tite 
Note du dessus un peu plus fort avant que de faire le Pincé.” 





Daquin’s use of the word tact corresponds to Couperin’s 
toucher (L’art de toucher le Clavecin), as also Forkel’s use of the 
German word Anschlag. None of these words, whose meaning 
is identical, should be translated by the word “touch” which has 
acquired an entirely different meaning. As used to-day, it has 
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come to mean an agreeable quality of tone in pianoforte playing. 
In his translation of Forkel’s Biography of Bach, C. Sanford 
Terry translates Art des Anschlages der Tone by “difference of 
touch” which does not now convey what Forkel meant. Here 
is the passage in question which ‘I have translated from the 
original German: 


“Bach’s way of handling the clavier was admired by 
everyone who had the good luck to hear him play and it was 
the envy of many who themselves had the right of claiming to 
be considered good players. 


“That this unanimously admired and envied way of playing 
must have been very ‘different from the way Bach's 
contemporaries and precursors played the clavier, is easy to 
conceive. But until now no-one has tried to explain ex xactly 
wherein this difference lay. 


“Could one hear the same piece played by ten equally 
competent and skilled players, it would come out differently in 
the hands of each performer. Each one would draw the sounds 
from the instrument in a different way and would play the notes 
with a greater or lesser degree of distinctness. Whence arise 
these various particularities with ten performers, who all possess 
great technical proficiency and finish? Simply in the manner 
of enunciation or attack (Art des Anschlages) which, with the 
clavier, is precisely that which in speech corresponds to distinct 
articulation. If a performance is to be perfect either in playing, 
in speaking or in declaiming, it depends entirely upon 
attaining the highest degree of distinctness in the articulation 
of separate notes, as in the pronunciation of separate words 
(Anschlag einzelner Tone, sowie in der Aussprache einzelner 
Worter).” 


In other words, Bach must have played with an abundance 
of silences d’articulation. 


INTERPRETATION OF CLASSIC ORGAN MUSIC 
BY 


RALPH DOWNES 


Our approach to 17th and 18th century music is coloured by 
19th century i. as well as those of our ow ntime. We cannot 
listen to classic music with 18th century ears; the social 
environment of this art has gone; even should we perform or 
listen in wigs and lace, such a revival must remain “antiquarian” 
and artificial. Why, then, these artistic reconstructions with 
revived instruments, authentic execution and so forth? The 
answer surely is that the great composers of these centuries 
enshrined their musical conceptions in particular sonorities, the 
absence of which (in the modern transcri tion) impoverishes 
their effect. To experience their appeal and their grandeur to the 
full we must try to restore these sonorities. 


The modern organ, in this country, while retaining its 
name and main external features, is, nevertheless, as essentially 
different instrument from that for which the old masters 
composed. (Most Englishmen will reply to this that it is much 
better, but their misapprehension is not even a matter of 
opinion! !). The few old instruments remaining are seldom found 
in good condition and for this and other reasons are not likely 
to command a hear ing. 


What is this essential differencer Leaving out for the 
moment the question of remote-control key-action, we may say 
it originates from (1) tonal design and (2) pipe-scales (1.e. relation 
of width to length), wind pressures and the resulting tone of the 
pipes. 


) Tonal Design 


Traditionally, richness and power are obtained (uniquely, 
save to a limited extent on the harpsichord) by artificially 
produced harmonics in a series of octaves and fifths (occasionally 
the third also) added to the fundamental tone. The relative 
decline of this practice in recent times, in favour of greater 
multiplication of the unison pitch, can be seen in the following 
analysis of a number of Great and Choir (Positif) sections of 
representative organs, past and present: 
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GREAT ORGANS 
15 Stops: 
St. Godard, 1632 
(Titelouze) 
Salisbury, 1710 
(Harris) 
Weingarten, 1750... 


Cambridge, King’s College 


Chapel, 1932 


14 Stops 
Leipzig, Univ. 
(Bach’s organ) 
Barrel organ, 1778 
(Dom Bedos) 
Sheffield, City Hall ... 
(modern) 


Westminster, St. 
Margaret’s, and 
countless others 
(modern) 

12 Stops: 

Brescia (16th century) 

Hamburg, 1658-92 
(Jacobikirche) 

London, St. Paul's, 
1696 (Smith) 

Beverley, 1767 
(Snetzler) 

Westminster, 9th Christ 
Scientist (modern) 

9 Stor 

York Minster, 1632 ... 

(Dallam) 

Thomas’s, Leipzig 

(Bach’s) 

Willis “Model organ” 
(St. Thomas’s, 
Wandsworth) 

Nottingham, St. Mary’s 
(modern) 


St. 


CHOIR ORGANS 

7 to 9 Stops: 
St. Godard, 1632 
Hamburg (Jacobi) 
London, St. Paul’s, 1696 
Modern English : 
Willis “Model” (as above) 


18 


16it 


- 


(modern) 


I 


Sit. 


2 2/3it. 


to 


aft. 


— 


lo 


—_ — IS 


2f 


to 


io 10 


t. 


iv 
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Mixture 
13/Sft. 11/3ft. lft. Ranks Reeds 
I I 12 } 
I I 9 4 
36 J 
3 3 


(Reeds High Pressure) 


10-11 1 
I 13 3 
3 3 
(H.LP.) 
3 3 
l 2 3 


1 2712 I 
I 12 2 
3 l 
I 
8,10 
& 12 
- I 
CILP.) 
I 


Mixture 


2it. 13 5it. Ranks Reeds 

1 5 1 
1 6-8 2 
i 3 2 
1 2 
j 1 - - 
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The effect of this is comparable to transcription of 
harpsichord music on to a modern piano. What the above 
table does not show is the modern inflated scale of the louder 
unisons, often “boosted” on heavy pressure. 


(2) Pipe Scales, etc. 

Modern high-pitched stops, when present, are often useless 
for classic music because their pipes are scaled disproportionately 
with the unisons. Mixtures are usually too strident, “mutations” 
too weak. Certain builders who seemingly provide a show of 
classical mixtures, the pipes of which, however, are “borrowed” 
from the unisons electrically at high pitch, do not succeed any 
better. 


Reed tone (generally on high pressure) tends to be louder 
but duller, with sluggish speech in the bass. The superlative 
reed voicing of French 18th century builders was exploited to 
the full by composers: Couperin, Clérambault, Dandrieu, Raison, 
ctc., give precise directions for registration, but seldom can one 
‘hope to find reed stops capable of the fine intonation and 
articulation of the wonderful stops in the Couperin organ still 
in use at St. Gervais, Paris. 


It will readily be appreciated from the foregoing that 
conventional use of a modern organ tends to turn polyphony 
into vague homophony: when the offending stops are 
suppressed, Baroque grandeur is too often dwarfed into Rococco 
preciosity. 


All this makes a sorry picture. Practical expedients may 
be summarised thus : avoid strong 8ft. and even 4ft., preferring 
what is clear and unforced. Use mixtures very gingerly: 
sometimes a soft mixture in a swell-box may be coupled to the 
stops of an unenclosed manual to give piquancy; the intense 
quality of a classical mixture it will not give, but a good 4ft. 
reed (without 8ft. reeds) helps to clean up an 8ft. ensemble of 
flutes or diapasons. The effect of the Tierce stop (1 3/5ft.), so 
beloved of Bach and the French school, can be approximated by 
adding a soft stop which stresses this harmonic, such as a Gamba, 
or even a soft Clarinet. The modern twelfth is too loud for a 
Nazard (2 2/3ft.): this charming organ colour, as well that of 
the uniquely organistic Cornet (“obsolete”), must be regarded 
as lost; few modern examples in this country are successful. 


IQ 
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The Pedal division is often rich in 16ft. stops to match the 
manual 8ft., but lacking in refined stops of higher pitch. 
Usually a manual must be sacrificed and its stops coupled to 
the softer Pedal stops. In trio playing, when there are only two 


manuals, the one carrying the soprano is best coupled down in 
this way. 


Musical lucidity is always preferable to mere effect: 
registration must clarify the musical form and must never 
impede the flow of the parts. Better change stops too seldom 
than too often; the monotony of modern timbres can be 
relieved somewhat by a very discreet use of the swell-box, even 
though the effect is alien to most 18th century music, written 
for organs without this -‘evice. 


I shall always remember how, the first time I discussed 
these organ shortcomings with Carl Dolmetsch, he suddenly 
said quietly and devastatingly, “Yes—and we shall have to 


change the organists too!” A new era began for me with those 
words! 





First, it is necessary to restore the old ornaments, both those 
actually printed and those obviously omitted, whether by 
modern editors, copyists, or even the composer, carelessly or even 
deliberately. “La mode et les accents sont recommandables 
tant aux voix qu’aux instruments.... les accents animans le 
chant des parties.... Pour les accents, la difficulté d’aposer des 
caractéres a tant de notes qu'il en faudroit m’en a fait rapporter 
au jugement de celuy qui touchera, comme Je fais des cadences 
qui sont communes ainsi que chacun scait.” Jean Titelouze, 
Preface “Hymnes de l’Eglise,” 1623 (Oeuvres d’Orgue, ed. 
Guilmant aad Pirro). 


Many understand ornamentation and phrasing in theory, 
but fail in practice for lack of regard for the all-important use 
of “silences d’articulation” and the agogic accent; both 
powerful means of expression on harpsichord and organ ro 
Nothing is more unmusical than a long passage delivered 1 
strict legato and strict time; it is as mechanical as the recitation 
of a declension!  Silences interpolated in varying degrees at 
phrase endings, between groups of semiquavers, before 
important melodic peaks and especially before (and often after) 
ornaments, will bring all these features into high relief and sobs 
the music live. A little extra deliberateness about this will do 
much to compensate for the absence in modern key-actions of 
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that intimate control over the speech of the pipes, which only a 
direct, mechanical action gives. The ornaments, too, will 
sound better if played with “brillante” or mezzo-staccato touch, 
so that they twinkle instead of smearing. When this does not 
succeed the ornament is better omitted, but not necessarily the 
silence or agogic accent. Nothing is more intolerable than a 
trill or mordent played slowly or indistinctly. 


In conclusion, it is cheering to note the signs, in many 
quarters, of a desire for greater perfection both in instruments 
and performé ance. The former may be long delayed by unsettled 
world affairs; greater ingenuity will have to transcend instru- 
mental limitations, while the intention is kept fixed on the ideal. 


A QUOTATION 
FROM 


HNAU (1660-1722) 


JoHann Kuhnau (Bach’s predecessor in Leipzig) published a 
book of seven Sonatas, which he called “Frische Clavier Friichte,” 
in 1696. In his Preface he says: 


“Time alone will tell whether these ‘fruits’ will please the 
taste of music lovers. Nevertheless, the sale of two books of my 
piec es has proved, if I may say so, that the products of my feeble 
invention can please the public, provided that the fingering and 
ornamentation be scrupulously observed. These I indicated by 
all sorts of signs in my former pieces. That is why I have not 
troubled to indicate them in the present work, excepting the 
trill, which is marked by a ‘t.”. Those who are able to play my 
former pieces properly ‘will have no difficulty in interpreting 
correctly those that [ am publishing to-day.” 
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